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editor’s letter 


CAT MORIARTY 



It’S NO BIG SECRET that we over here at Deliver® like to 
yap about marketing. But what we don’t like doing is talking 
at you. (Well, not all the time, anyway.) Like any conversation 
these days between a brand and its audience, it’s more impor- 
tant that we talk with the marketing community about the 
challenges and changes that lie ahead. So, with that in mind, 
we went out and got ourselves a marketing guru, one who’s 
more than willing to expand the dialogue. 

Joseph Jaffe, marketing expert and author of Life After the 
30-Second Spot and the newly published Join The Conversation, 
has teamed up with Deliver to bring you loads of new informa- 
tion and insights about direct marketing. You can catch Joseph 
now on our Web site, delivermagazine.com, in a series of special 
installments of his hotiy followed podcast “Jaffe Juice.” He’ll 
also be writing a few pieces exclusively for the site. 

You’ll be able to catch Joseph here in the pages of Deliver 
magazine, too. Starting next issue, he will pen a batch of col- 
umns just for the magazine that will offer an engaging mix of 
humor, pop-culture analysis and marketing truths. You won’t 
want to miss a word. 

But even while we’ve been putting the finishing touches on 
our new partnership, we’ve also been cranking away on this 
issue you’re holding right now. As always, I think you’ll appre- 
ciate the stories we’re spotlighting. 

For starters, we visit the beautiful city of San Diego (“Deck 
the Mall,” p. 6) to find out how direct mail helped city offi- 
cials there revitalize a holiday celebration at a retail complex 


that many locals had either forgotten about or dismissed 
as a tourist trap. 

“Pass Words” (p. 10) looks at how marketers can effec- 
tively respond to growing demands for accountability from 
CFOs. With pressure on to justify every marketing dollar 
spent, CMOs are learning fast that they’d better speak a 
language that the rest of the executive suite understands. 

Speaking of language, “Found in Translation” (p. 14) 
explores how marketers are overcoming linguistic and 
cultural barriers to reach out to the lucrative and growing 
Latino market. 

We also take a moment to celebrate an award-winning 
campaign from whisky manufacturer Glenmorangie Com- 
pany (“Liquid Gold,” p. 24), which turned a potentially 
costly production error into one of the most entertaining 
direct mail efforts in recent years. 

So check out what’s inside these pages, then log on to 
delivermagazine.com and see what else we’ve got to offer. 
And, as always, please feel free to comment either online 
or in print. 

After all, we shouldn’t have to do all the talking. 
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With more companies demanding that 
marketers justify their campaigns, CMOs 
are learning to speak a language that the 
rest of the executive suite understands. 



1 4 Found in Translation 

One of the fastest-growing segments of 
America, Latinos have become the focal 
point of an intensified outreach effort by 
financial-industry marketers. And these 
marketers are finding out that they have to 
do far more than speak Spanish to make a 
real connection. 

2 0 The Power of Suggestion 

Focus groups are passe. These days, com- 
panies are calling on consumers early and 
often to help with the sorts of decisions 
once left to only high-ranking executives. 

2 4 Liquid Gold 

This is the story of how whisky maker 
Glenmorangie turned a potentially costly 
production mistake into a direct mail cam- 
paign that has won kudos and consumers. 

2 8 It Slices! It Dices! 

It Boosts ROI! 

Most people figured that the popular- 
ity of digital video recorders would send 
direct response television to its grave. To 
the surprise of many, the channel has 
remained lucrative, thanks largely to the 
ever-expanding universe of cable TV. 
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Smelling What We’re Cooking 

The “Green” issue was interesting to me in 
several ways: 

1. A very good overview on current state 
of green. 

2. Balanced points of direct mail produc- 
tion and alternatives to print (even at the 
expense of USPS® revenue). 

3. Excellent real-world examples of 
the cost and environmental benefits of 
going green. 

4. The notion that using a “green” 
message in direct mail could elicit positive 
feelings toward the sender. 

— Warren Hinderer 


Artistic Impressions 

I’m always excited when I receive a new 
issue of Deliver. As the owner of a graphic 
design business that produces a lot of direct 
mail pieces, I always find something useful 
to help my clients make decisions about 
their direct mail campaigns. And my creative 
team and I appreciate the “cool” artwork. 
Keep up the good work! 

— Devon Hattey 
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Swimming Upstream 

Why product development is marketing too 


USED TO BE, if marketers wanted to understand the goods 
they were promoting, all they had to do was reach out and 
touch them. Goods were all tangible then, whether they 
were cars or clothes or cleaning products. And one brand’s 
product was seen as doing pretty much the same thing as 
the competitors offering. 

But tangibility is becoming more fleeting, as is the idea 
that most products arrayed under the same heading do 
mostly the same things. These days, marketers are just as 
likely to be promoting products whose true selling points 
aren’t 3-D features but functionality and benefits. 

Consider, for instance, cell phones. At one point, it was 
enough to boast about the breadth of a service provider’s 
network or the thinness of a phone’s design. However, as 
the frenzy over the newest entry into the cell phone mar- 
ket underscores, much of what marketers are really push- 
ing are bundles of functions and brand experience. 

After all, consumers aren’t spending entire days stand- 
ing in line outside an electronics store just to buy a phone 
that makes calls. They’re drawn by “user friendliness,” by 
software that lets them extend their online experiences, by 
the giddiness that comes with being part of a cool trend. 

And in the same way that today’s marketing messages 


can be more precisely targeted to these buyers — turned on 
or off and tweaked according to consumer response — so 
can many of the commodities these consumers purchase. 

This demands that marketers insinuate themselves 
much earlier in the development of the products they 
push. Indeed, marketers have to look at product develop- 
ment as part of, not a precursor to, the marketing process. 
And they cannot just wait for the product to get to them; 
they have to “swim upstream” to meet it as it evolves. 

In the past, moving upstream was not as much of an 
issue because product development was often costly and 
lengthy. Everyone moved more slowly, consumers and 
competitors. Not so much anymore. Technology has picked 
up the pace. Consumers can log on to social networking 
sites and spread the word — good or bad — about new 
products in an instant. Web tools and variable-data print- 
ing means campaigns can be personalized on the spot. Bet- 
ter software allows for faster customer response. 

Getting involved earlier in the process means marketers 
can help determine the most striking features and innova- 
tions to promote. So even if you can’t touch much of what 
you are selling anymore, you can still create for consumers 
a connection that’s as strong as ever. □ 
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Deck the Mall 

A San Diego retail center turns to a creative direct mail 
campaign to lure shoppers for the holiday season 


San Diego Santa just wouldn’t be enough. 

Sure, city officials in San Diego knew they 
had a hit on their hands when they decided to 
give Santa Claus a Southern California-style 
makeover. But they also knew it’d take more 
than just St. Nick zipping into town on a speed- 
boat while clad in shorts to make their holiday 
festivities a success. 

That’s because the single biggest chal- 
lenge to the city’s proposed “Deck the Palms” 
celebration was San Diegans themselves. 
Because the party was planned for the city’s 
tourist-attracting Seaport Village retail and 
entertainment complex, city officials worried 
that well-heeled residents would blow off the 
event as a draw only for visitors. There was also 
concern that the locals’ disinterest reflected 
struggles the 27-year-old seaside shopping hub 
has had in years past in distinguishing its holi- 
day marketing messages from those of other 
retail locations. 

“Tourism is huge for Seaport Village, espe- 
cially during the summer, but we really wanted 
to focus our holiday marketing campaign on 
locals,” says general manager Terry Hall. “A lot 
of San Diegans say they love Seaport Village, but 
have not been here in ages. ‘Deck the Palms’ was 
our big push to remind locals that we are not 
just a tourist place.” 

To lure San Diego natives to the Dec. 3 
celebration — which featured the speedboat 
Santa, festive music, decorated palm trees and a 


“Fruitcake Chuck-N-Hurl” tournament in which 
contestants competed to see who could toss a 
fruitcake the farthest — Hall and others began 
coaxing them with a series of warm invitations 
doled out via direct mail and other channels. 

Her mail effort was ingenious and far reach- 
ing: She mailed fruitcakes to opinion lead- 
ers and local media personalities around San 
Diego, the desserts arriving with a postcard 
of a surfing Santa that read, “How far can you 
chuck your fruitcake?” 

Hall also appeared on TV shows in the week 
leading up to the event, tossing fruitcakes 
herself. In addition, Seaport Village sent an 
e-mail blast that announced “Deck the Palms” 
to nearly 1,500 opt-in subscribers who’d regis- 
tered on the complex’s Web site. 

The campaign paid off. Seaport Village, 
whose one-of-a-kind shops peddle everything 
from mugs to hammocks to porch swings to 
surfboards, saw a 65-percent year-over-year 
increase in car traffic on the day of the event. 
Web traffic rose 26 percent on the Seaport Vil- 
lage site that November and December. The 
complex received more media hits for “Deck the 
Palms” than it did for all of 2005. 

Seaport Village will hold its second annual 
“Deck the Palms” event this year and is contem- 
plating extending the now-daylong celebration 
in the future. “It’s just really a feel-good event,” 
says Hall. “Since it’s been pretty successful, we 
want to grow it.” □ 
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Maintaining 
Your Rep 


As the reach and immediacy of the Web make it tougher to safeguard 
brand image, new services are helping marketers play better defense 


As MARKETING TOOLS GO, the Internet is easily the 
keenest of double-edged swords in any company’s arsenal. 
The same scope and timeliness that lure so many brands to 
the digital world are just as often turned against big com- 
panies, as competitors, consumers, bloggers and others use 
the Web to rip a company’s name to shreds. 

“The Internet amplifies everything,” says Steven Silvers, 
principal at strategic consultancy GBSM Inc. and publisher 
of the blog Scatterbox at stevensilvers.com. And it’s not 
just that people are talking online about your dirty rest- 
rooms or poor customer service. These days, media mem- 
bers are often looking to blogs to dig up news. “Compared 
to 10 years ago,” says Silvers, “problems escalate even to a 
national level much more quickly.” 

As the problems increase, so do the companies designed 
to solve them. As a result, online reputation management 
is becoming brisk business. Take BuzzLogic, for instance. 
The San Francisco-based company helps its clients track 
and engage with popular blogs and the influences who 
post on them. “We enable them to pinpoint which specific 
topics influential people are talking about at which specific 
times,” says Valerie Combs, BuzzLogic’s director of PR. 

Commercial reputation-tracking services are only one 
option. Other tracking methods include Google Alerts 
(google.com/alerts) and Yahoo! Alerts (alerts.yahoo.com), 
free services that send e-mails when certain terms — say, the 
name of your company or executives — appear in the news. 

Of course, keeping watch over your reputation can 
also yield other advantages, says Combs: “This lets you 
see what’s being said from a negative perspective, but also 
what opportunities you may not be capitalizing on.” 


For example, Steve Broback, president of the Parnassus 
Group, host of the Blog Business Summit, uses the BuzzLogic 
service to help target his direct mail campaigns. “We’ve been 
mailing out free copies of our books to a number of bloggers 
whose posts have been relevant to our efforts,” he says. “We 
see their posts, [then post a] comment asking for a postal 
address, and off it goes. These addresses then become a part 
of our house list for various promotions.” 

Primarily, though, these services are used to help 
marketers play defense. So once you’ve found out that 
someone’s dissing your brand online, what can you really 
do about it? Silvers recommends that companies start by 
keeping perspective. 

“You don’t need to react to every negative thing that’s 
said,” he explains. “If you get a report that six anonymous 
college students in Des Moines think your product sucks, 
what are you supposed to do with that? If, on the other hand, 
you find an issue that’s being elevated to bloggers who have 
standing in the larger media, then you want to respond.” 

To avoid overreacting, Silvers suggests identifying the 
20 or 30 most influential people in your field — whether 
they’re bloggers, trade-magazine writers, newspaper col- 
umnists or even the competition — and monitoring their 
Web sites. “When a concern breaks out in that circle, I’m 
paying attention because they’re on the front line of the 
billions of thoughts, statements and beliefs on the Inter- 
net,” he says. 

And if a complaint about your company is valid, fix the 
problem and turn the situation into a PR opportunity. So 
if, for example, people are complaining about your com- 
pany’s customer service, retrain your reps or change your 
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policies to address the specific complaints. Then let the 
influences know what you’ve done by sending them an 
e-mail or posting on their blogs. 

Be proactive instead of reactive in your reputation 
management, Silvers proposes, and maintain a consis- 
tent presence in online conversations about your brand 
or industry. Establish a company blog to help maintain 
dialog, rather than jumping online only when you need to 
respond to something negative. 


“If you take the time to use your own blog as an inter- 
active communication forum, to add value to the conver- 
sation and link back to other bloggers who have insights 
into your business, you’ll start building credibility and it 
will be easier to avoid those situations in the future,” he 
says. “Relationships online are evolving into a two-way 
street, not one-way with a company dictating a message. 
To be successful, companies have to listen to what the 
customers are saying.” □ 
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With calls for executive accountability increasing, 
major marketers are learning to speak a 

language that only a CFO could love 


BY W. ERIC MARTIN // ILLUSTRATIONS BY RED NOSE STUDIO 





sed to be, marketers had 
only a few basic ques- 
tions to ask and answer, 
from What are my con- 
sumers like? to How can 
I help them? 

But the questions are 
radically changing these 
days: How effective are 
your marketing efforts? How can you measure that effec- 
tiveness? What’s the ROI for direct mail and other ele- 
ments within the marketing budget? Where can you trim 
costs to improve the bottom line without compromising 
your effectiveness? 

And it’s no longer marketers asking themselves such 
questions — but rather the company’s chief financial 
officer. Driven by increased scrutiny on bookkeeping and 
a desire for market growth, CFOs have ratcheted up pres- 
sure and expectations on marketing executives in recent 
years. And while CFOs are an audience many marketers 
aren’t used to addressing, they are becoming unavoidable. 

“CFOs expect a defined process of procedures and mea- 
surements,” says Lyn Benton, a business and mathemat- 
ics professor at Dean College and former vice president at 
Lotus Development Corporation, now part of IBM. “Some 
of that is due to [the Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002, which 
revised accountability standards at public companies], 
and some is due to a desire for market improvement. 
CFOs want reasonable predictability and transparency in 
marketing results, since marketing officers have input in 
forecasts of future company growth.” 

But requests for this accountability often go un- 
answered. According to a November 2005 study by the 
CMO Council, just 49 percent of companies with rev- 
enues over $500 million reported using formal mar- 
keting performance scorecards. At smaller companies, 
only 20 percent report using performance scorecards 
— although 58 percent claim to have a scorecard under 
development. “If marketers don’t measure their results 
and demonstrate their worth, it is more likely that 
senior management will consider marketing programs 
when expenses need to be cut,” says Benton. With CMO 
tenure averaging 26.8 months, according to a 2007 


study by executive search firm Spencer 
Stuart, marketers risk having themselves 
cut, too. 

Tools for testing 

CMOs are getting the message, especially 
as companies adjust to the new accounting 
requirements of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, 
which mandates that companies keep more 
fastidious records as to what they spend 
and where they spend it. 

“Marketing spend is one of the largest non-capital 
expenses a company makes, and until last year it was 
generally uncontrolled, with nothing in place to show a 
CFO what he gets back for a dollar spent,” says Ed See, co- 
president and COO of Marketing Management Analytics 
Inc. (MMA). For the last three years, MMA, together 
with the Association of National Advertisers, has sur- 
veyed marketers about accountability and their efforts to 
develop a “success framework.” 

What they’ve found is that marketers have traditionally 
been satisfied with softer metrics, such as brand aware- 
ness or market share. But C-level executives in general, and 
CFOs in particular, are growing intolerant of such amor- 
phous indicators. As See points out, the problem with such 
metrics is that “brand awareness may demonstrate better 
perception of a product, but that perception doesn’t neces- 
sarily translate into ROI.” Adds Benton, “Consumers don’t 
buy market share; they buy products and services.” 

Marketers need to abandon squishy measurements 
and develop a common language with the finance depart- 
ment. This will not only ingratiate them to the number 
crunchers, but will also benefit marketing efforts. “Mar- 
keters need to act more like businesspeople and develop 
a proven track record,” says Benton. “Nobody’s taking 
these marketing forecasts to the street. Companies use 
the data on market spend as input [on these forecasts], 
but they can’t show an impact on the final numbers.” 

To start, develop a standard returns document that 
relates each element of a marketing campaign to the 
return it generates. See recommends using market- 
ing-mix-analysis data from the previous three years. 
Compare point-of-sale data with the history of your 


marketing spend to look for direct results 
from your efforts. 

“This analysis will show when you’ve 
introduced a stimulus at particular times,” 
says See, “(such as) every time you’ve 
upped direct mail or television ads, and (it 
will) show what sales results you achieved 
from those efforts. Looking at that data 
over time, you’ll see the average return 
for television, radio, direct mail and so on. 
Once this data is in place, you can have discussions with 
the CFO to show what’s happening.” 

As obvious as this may seem to some, many marketers 
still haven’t embraced this tactic. For too long, experts 
say, marketing departments have adopted a spend-and- 
pray approach to fiscal accountability. Now, with CFOs 
fed up with such laxity, the tide is changing. 

Speaking their language 

To determine what the CFO expects, it helps if you’ve 
walked a mile in his or her shoes. Anthony Rodio, the 
current CMO at support.com, a remote tech support 
service for customers, is a former finance professional 
whose experience includes stints at some major brand- 
name companies. In his view, the biggest failure on the 
part of marketing people as far as CFOs are concerned 
is an inability to think strategically. Too few CMOs, he 
says, think in terms of what’s best for shareholder value 
as opposed to what’s best for an individual campaign. 

His advice for marketers who want to win the trust of 
the CFO is to start with discrete, quantitative campaigns. 
Direct response vehicles such as direct mail are more likely 
to yield measurable ROI. Once the CMO has proven suc- 
cess in more quantitative venues, then he or she can hit 
the CFO for money for campaigns that might be harder to 
measure, such as brand awareness. 

Rodio also urges marketers to avoid applying metrics 
loosely. For example, while he was in a finance position 
at a former employer, he witnessed campaigns that were 
intended to raise brand awareness. Afterward, he often 
saw the marketing team cheering over the results of a 
survey that showed an increase in consumer awareness. 
But Rodio says “awareness” in many cases was defined 


too broadly and did not necessarily suggest that a con- 
sumer could differentiate your brand from others. “A lot 
of times marketers increase numbers by broadening the 
metric, and that violates CFO ethos,” he says. 

While he was a member of the finance department, 
Rodio was wary of budget proposals that attempted to jus- 
tify a campaign as creative but risky. Rodio, who describes 
himself as “a little old school,” says that a campaign that is 
funny or creative without pushing a brand’s message for- 
ward is worthless: “If people say a campaign is ‘risky’ to me, 
that’s an indication you have not done your homework.” 

Working together 

It all comes down to sustaining a two-way communica- 
tion channel. The marketing team at Volvo Rents, a Volvo 
Group subsidiary launched in 2001, knows this well. The 
Volvo Rents marketing department habitually lavishes 
gifts — from $50 cookie tins to auto race tickets — on 
preferred customers. But the brand’s CFO is hardly com- 
plaining, partly because between 2004 and 2005, business 
with loyal customers grew by more than 200 percent. It’s 
also because of open lines of communication between the 
brand folk and the money folk, as well as the resulting 
quantitative approach the marketing team has adopted. 

In the wake of Sarbanes-Oxley, an air of mistrust exists 
between marketing and finance departments. “CFOs 
assume marketers are skimming from the company,” says 
Nick Mavrick, marketing vice president at Volvo Rents. He 
says the key to friendly CMO-CFO relations is a marketing 
strategy based on real economics: “If you ground your plan 
in economics, they don’t care what you do.” 

In response to the finance department’s “business 
plan” Mavrick’s department creates its own “customer 
plan” — a strategy for marketing spending based on the 
customer database. For example, currently 16 percent of 
Volvo Rents’ customers account for 89 percent of the com- 
pany’s business. As a result, 89 percent of the marketing 
budget is devoted to that 16 percent. 

Finally, Mavrick enlists the finance department to 
analyze the marketing department’s customer database. 
This means that the CFO and the CMO are working with 
the same data from day one. “That,” says Mavrick, “is the 
foundation to the conversation.” □ 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES INDUSTRY IS PUSHING 
HARD TO TAP INTO THE GROWING LATINO MARKET. 
BUT MAKING A CONNECTION MEANS MORE THAN 
SPEAKING THEIR LANGUAGE 



BY SAMAR FARAH // PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROY RITCHIE 


SERVING THE COFFEE IS ONLY THE SMALLEST TOUCH. 

Still, when employees at branches of the Eastern Finan- 
cial Florida Credit Union take breaks during the day to pass 
out piping-hot Cuban coffee to customers, their efforts are 
key to a larger marketing strategy aimed at connecting with 
one of the credit unions most coveted customer segments 
— Latino immigrants. 

Four years ago, Eastern Financial, southern Florida’s larg- 
est credit union, decided it was time to court this market in 
earnest. Eastern Financial officials — whose sales team had 
long been inundated with consumer requests for Spanish- 
language brochures and services — understood that properly 


serving this broadly diverse customer group meant more than 
just printing documents in Spanish. The company hired more 
bilingual employees, designed posters and flyers culturally rel- 
evant to Latinos and introduced Spanish-language content to 
TV monitors in its branches. 

The moves, along with efforts by other financial institu- 
tions around the country, underscored a growing willing- 
ness by more finance industry marketers to commit to the 
necessary steps to making real inroads into the fast-growing 
Latino market. 

Only a few years ago, the financial services industry was 
still reluctant to dip into these waters, even as other 
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industries, like consumer packaged goods, were devoting 
larger budgets to capture the Latino segment. The hesitation 
was due in part to the particular challenges of selling them 
financial services — from debit cards to checking accounts 
— and, in part, to some misperceptions. 

In some cases, industry leaders worried that their market- 
ing messages would be viewed cynically by Latinos from eco- 
nomically distressed countries, nations with unreliable banks 
or nations marred by financial scandals. In other instances, 
banks and credit unions simply bought into hoary stereo- 
types about poverty and a lack of sophistication among the 
Spanish-speaking population. Randy Stockdale, executive 


group account director at Lopez Negrete Communications, a 
leading Latino agency, says that for years, marketing depart- 
ments within financial institutions believed that “Latinos 
don’t make enough money or aren’t ‘credit-worthy’ and that 
they were not a worthwhile target to go after.” 

But a lot has changed. With $976 billion in spending power, 
immigrant and U.S.-born Latinos wield significant purchasing 
clout. Marketing departments now recognize Latinos as 
upwardly mobile, loyal and tech-sawy consumers — aspects 
that appeal to any financial institution. According to Forrester 
Research Online, Latinos in the United States are more likely 
than others to go online for instant messaging and music and 
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video downloading. Latinos are also more likely to use mobile 
phones to access financial data like real-time stock quotes. 

There are also enough Latinos in the United States with no 
bank accounts, say marketers, that they’ve become an integral 
part of a segment with potential for significant growth in the 
financial services industry: the “un-banked” market. 

“The calculus is that it will cost [marketers] more to get 
a consumer to switch a bank than to create different offers 
for someone who doesn’t have an account already,” explains 
Stephen Palacios, executive vice president and head of the 
Hispanic Practice at consulting firm Cheskin. 

As a result of this mix of factors, banks and other financial 
institutions are competing fiercely — with tactics as diverse 
as the Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Colombians, Guatemalans, 
Hondurans and other Latino immigrants they target — to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the eyes of various Spanish-speaking 
consumers. According to a recent survey of agency principal 
members of the Association of Hispanic Advertising Agencies, 
more respondents (75 percent) chose the finance industry over 
any other as the category most likely to boost ad spending to the 
Hispanic market most significantly in the next five years. 

Suddenly, says Palacios, “many financial institutions are 
jumping in with both feet.” 

Building trust 

Experts say the chief issue marketers need to address when 
targeting this segment is trust, especially with “un-banked” 


Latinos new to the country. “Many Hispanics come from coun- 
tries and environments where financial service institutions are 
not trustworthy,” says Stockdale. 

So marketers have the challenge of undoing those 
entrenched negative associations — not an easy feat, given 
the recent atmosphere of mistrust generated by subprime 
mortgage lenders accused of preying disproportionately on 
blacks and Latinos. Experts say that some of the mistrust also 
stems from some immigrants’ lack of information about how 
U.S. banks and other financial institutions operate. For some, 
for example, the idea of a plastic card that draws immediately 
from a checking account or the distinction between a savings 
and a checking account is entirely new. 

Thus grass-roots, educational efforts have emerged as 
key tactics for many financial institutions reaching out to 
Spanish-speaking customers. Lopez Negrete, for example, 
produces a customized publication in Spanish for its cli- 
ent VISA. The magazine, which is distributed through bank 
branches and direct mail, offers tutorials on prepaid debit 
cards and basic information about the benefits of checking 
and savings accounts. Stockdale says that overall market 
awareness of the VISA brand with Latino consumers has 
increased each year since the publication and the online 
advertising campaign took off. 

The big risk of educational grass-roots efforts is that the 
targets might feel condescended to. David Johnson, CEO of 
Strategic Vision and a leading expert in targeting Latino 
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(( YOU MARKET TO LATINOS AND THEY CALL THE SERVICE CENTER 
OR GO TO A BRANCH AND THERE’S NO ONE WHO SPEAKS SPANISH, 

THEN YOU MISS AN IMPORTANT OPPORTUNITY. YOU NEED TO BE READY 
TO MARKET TO THEM FIRST. 
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— MERCEDES HANABERGH, EASTERN FINANCIAL 


markets, recommends that companies approach their grass- 
roots efforts with the goal of being seen as a member of the 
communities they serve rather than as an outside educator or 
a vendor. “You don’t want to come across as just trying to take 
from the Hispanic community,” he warns. 

In an example of how to combat such perceptions, a hedge 
fund that works with Strategic Vision recendy targeted afflu- 
ent Latinos in Adanta by joining the local Hispanic Chamber 
of Commerce. The fund also sponsored local events focused on 
Latino communities. It took the hedge fund at least a year to 
see an uptick in Latino consumer interest, which Johnson says 
is normal. You need to put in time at many different events and 
over the course of several months before “they approach you 
and even consider you a part of the community,” he explains. 

Meanwhile, the company has refined its demographic data 
on Latinos in the Atlanta area through surveys administered 


by direct mail and through point-of-sale displays, and it has 
run across some interesting results. Among other findings, 
their surveys revealed that most respondents were skeptical of 
“token” bilingual representatives of companies. Marketers are 
sometimes tempted to hire a native Spanish speaker to com- 
municate with the Latino market, but, Johnson says, many 
Latinos surveyed see this approach as insincere. 

Instead, he continues, survey data suggested that they’d 
rather a company hire and train employees who aren’t native 
Spanish speakers to be bilingual employees — an approach 
that hints that Spanish-speaking customers are a high priority 
and worth the investment. 

Of course, it’s not enough to simply hire employees who can 
be taught to speak Spanish. Direct marketers have learned to 
be mindful of the subtle differences that come with the trans- 
lation of certain phrases from English to Spanish, too. Idioms, 
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double entendres and unfortunate associations can turn a 
seemingly innocuous phrase into a notorious marketing blun- 
der. Just ask the U.S. carmaker that produced a vehicle whose 
name, in Spanish, translates to “does not go.” 

Veronica Torralba, vice president, strategic marketing, for 
Houston-based insurer AIG American General, shares her own 
lesson in translation. The word “death,” which comes up fre- 
quently when you’re selling life insurance, is not a word used 
lightly or casually in Spanish. So the company has had to tread 
carefully when addressing the issue. In a TV ad featuring a 
woman who has lost her spouse, the actress says what roughly 
translates from Spanish to English as “When my husband left 
me.” The phrasing sounds like spousal abandonment to the 
American ear, but Torralba says most Mexican viewers under- 
stood that the woman’s husband was dead. 

Moreover, Torralba points out, it’s not only verbiage that 
often needs reinterpreting. Pictures speak volumes and can 
be used to offer subtle cultural cues. “Our Anglo or traditional 
marketing is the couple on the ship or the couple on the beach 
holding hands,” says Torralba. “Instead, with the Latino seg- 
ment, it’s the family in the park, grandpa holding the baby, the 
extended family unit.” 

Proper preparation 

Marketers have to prep extensively to address the myriad 
needs, demands and cultural values of these consumers. 
For instance, before starting heavy promotions in Florida, 
Eastern Financial made sure its campaign was entirely bilin- 
gual. That meant offering a Spanish-language version of its 
Web site, providing online banking, staffing call centers and 
branches with bilingual employees and ensuring literature 
was available in Spanish. 

“Getting ready was one of the most important things,” 
says Mercedes Hanabergh, the company’s multicultural com- 
munity development officer. “If you market to Latinos and 
they call the service center or go to a branch and there’s no 
one who speaks Spanish, then you miss an important oppor- 
tunity. You need to be ready to market to them first.” 

It’s also critical to staff sufficiently, because, according to 
Latino marketing agencies, Latino customers prefer to deal 
directly with a representative when handling a consumer 
issue. “I can’t tell you how many times there’s a bank or 


loan service that opens in a Hispanic community and no one 
speaks Spanish — they put a few flyers up and they think 
that’s sufficient,” says Stockdale. 

Segment the segment 

Often, though, the trouble brands have reaching Latinos 
starts long before campaigns are kicked off. One of the most 
common mistakes marketers make when trying to figure out 
how to reach Spanish-speaking newcomers is the assump- 
tion that there is a single Latino community. 

In truth, of course, what is often tagged “the Latino 
market” is a rich mosaic of different cultures, ethnicities, 
traditions and individual experiences. Failure to account 
for these differences can lead to problems. For example, 
Torralba admits that her marketing team used to attempt 
literal translations of copy. Once the translation was in hand, 
the marketing team would then circulate the Spanish copy to 
various internal bilingual speakers. Usually, according to 
Torralba, “we’d come back with three or four different inter- 
pretations,” depending on whether the reader was from, say, 
Argentina or Mexico. Eventually, the company had to imple- 
ment a more generic version of Spanish that was able to cut 
across cultural differences. 

Even so, Torralba and others urge marketers to learn to 
be as culturally relevant and specific as possible. According to 
Johnson, his hedge fund client tweaked its messaging in direct 
mail and other ad copy according to the recipient’s country of 
origin upon realizing that potential customers from nations 
like Chile, Argentina and Venezuela often have previous 
investment planning experience. “It’s more dominant in those 
cultures,” Johnson says. To consumers from these places, mail 
stressing financial basics might seem condescending. 

On the other hand, investment planning through financial 
institutions is often only a vague concept to those who hail 
from nations such as Mexico, where instability has often plagued 
the finance industry. “With a Mexican consumer, it’s a harder 
sell to prove the need for an investment,” Johnson says. 

Of course, even within nationalities, there are differ- 
ences that marketers must take into account and stereo- 
types and generalizations they must avoid. The more 
precisely targeted the message, the better. Still, smart and 
sincere marketing efforts that address real and substantial 
cultural differences can impress 
and woo consumers, including 
many of those who are outside 
the targeted demographic. 

As Hanabergh of Eastern Finan- 
cial notes, “We have non-Latinos 
drinking that Cuban coffee, too.” □ 
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Forget focus groups. 
These days, big brands are involving customers in 
all stages of the marketing process 


Whenever Jeff Hayzlett, chief busi- 
ness development officer and vice presi- 
dent at Eastman Kodak Company, goes 
into retail printer outlets, he’s struck by 
an absurdity that has become the norm in 
his industry: In many stores, rows of inkjet 
printers sit out on open shelves for all to see 
and touch — while the small ink cartridges 
that are used to fuel them are secured 
behind locked cabinets. 

As obvious and wrongheaded a message 
as this sends — that the costly cartridges are 
more valued than the printers themselves — 
Hayzlett says consumers have been saying as 
much for years. Incredibly, he says, many in 
the industry still aren’t paying attention. 

“Our customers were very clear in telling 
us they were fed up with the cost of inkjet 
consumables,” Hayzlett says. “People are 
printing their kids’ artwork in draft mode 
because they’re afraid to use too much ink.” 

Not only was Kodak listening, says 
Hayzlett; the company relied heavily on its 
customers — seeking their advice in research 
studies and in online consumer communities 
— to help drive one of its biggest business 
decisions in 2007, its choice to wade into the 


already crowded printer market. Not long 
after it discovered that consumers’ No. 1 dis- 
satisfaction with home printing was the cost 
of ink, Kodak began offering a high-quality 
printer that saves consumers up to 50 per- 
cent on ink cartridge costs. 

Kodak’s effort was yet another example 
how consumers are wielding more influ- 
ence over brand decisions than ever before 
— and how smart companies, rather than 
fight this, are now depending on customers 
in ways some never imagined. In fact, more 
organizations than ever are partnering with 
customers, bringing them in for consultation 
during all stages of the marketing process, 
from the development of new products and 
services to the creation of brand names, from 
word-of-mouth marketing to the generation 
of feedback for future ideas. While customer 
participation isn’t new, the degree to which it 
has begun to permeate various stages of the 
marketing process, at brands big and small, 
most certainly is. 

Rather than just asking customers 
questions through traditional research 
techniques, customer engagement actu- 
ally brings consumers into the decision 
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" It’s very easy as 
a marketer to 
get flooded with 
reams of data, 
point-of-sale 
statistics and 
macro trends in 
the marketplace. 
But it’s harder 
to uncover why 
those things are 
happening.” 

— LESLIE FORDE, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
STRATEGIC ALLIANCES, COMMUNISPACE 



process. Engagement methods range from 
online customer communities to customer 
councils to so-called user-centered design. 
The process not only reduces the risk of 
failure; it creates less customer churn and 
expands the brain trust that contributes to 
product development. 

From the ground up 

The infancy stage of the marketing process 
focuses on product development, and smart 
companies are soliciting customers for feed- 
back during this process in a number of ways. 

Profound changes in the photography 
market forced Kodak to shift its business 
model drastically. The organization’s trans- 
formation is the result of placing the cus- 
tomer at the center of everything it does. 
The company collects this insight through 
voice-of-the-customer studies, interviews, 
surveys, customer panels, customer coun- 
cils at the regional and segment level, and a 
product-development gate system with cus- 
tomer involvement at multiple stages. The 
company’s goal is to engage customers and 
allow their feedback to influence all aspects 
of product development. 

One of the biggest customer engagement 
opportunities has been Kodak’s Graphic 


Users Association for its Graphic Commu- 
nications business. Through annual confer- 
ences located in North America, Japan and 
Europe, Kodak invites hundreds of customers 
for direct access to engineers, product man- 
agement teams and scientists, as well as one- 
on-one sessions and seminars. By learning 
about customers’ needs, Kodak can provide 
them with the best possible solutions. 

“Customers say they love the experi- 
ence because they get to meet with the 
people designing our software, systems or 
machines,” Hayzlett relates. “Something 
they [suggested] at our May meeting was 
in our product line in the fall. We think our 
customer engagement is our biggest com- 
petitive advantage.” 

Of course, marketers must be will- 
ing to respond according to the voice 
of the customer, reminds Miguel Zab- 
ludovsky, president and CEO of Slate NYC, a 
Manhattan-based laundry service. Slate NYC 
proactively engaged customers while design- 
ing the storefront of its new, 4,000-square- 
foot cleaning plant in the West Village. 
The company sent a direct mail series that 
included suggested store designs to residents 
living near the proposed store location. Since 
Slate NYC’s storefront would become part 
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of their daily landscape, the store wanted these individuals to 
identify which design they liked best. Previous customers and 
non-customers showed up to cast votes in the store, where a 
graphic board illustrated which design was winning. A signifi- 
cant percentage of those who were not customers converted 
to Slate NYC’s services as part of this initiative. 

“Customers usually contribute to incrementally better 
products, but it takes both customer interaction and the genius 
of a design team to make it happen,” Zabludovsky relates. 

Early promotion 

Marketers also find it handy to bring customers into the forma- 
tive stages of product promotion, and they are depending 
more on online customer communities to help. Unlike tradi- 
tional consumer panels, the Web communities give custom- 
ers a chance to interact more with the brand and to generate 
word-of-mouth hype that can be spread easily. 

For instance, baking goods manufacturer and distributor 
King Arthur Flour depends on its online customer community, 
“The Baking Circle,” to assist with everything from readability 
and design of its catalog to product selection. The 100,000 
members of the Baking Circle swap recipes, upload pictures 
of baked goods and share online conversations. Members also 
often use the online community to plan group pilgrimages to 
King Arthur headquarters in Norwich, Vt. 

P. J. Hamel, senior editor of King Arthur’s catalog and the 
company liaison to the Baking Circle, directs questions to 
the online community about once a month. As King Arthur 
Flour considered expanding its line of scones, for example, she 
asked community members for flavor ideas, several of which 
are now in the works. Hamel also lobbies for customer input 
before attending a baking trade show, asking questions like 
“What are we missing in our product catalog?” and “What will 
make your life easier?” 

“I went on the Baking Circle just this week asking members 
about some ideas for the baking catalog,” says Hamel, whose 
company is more than two centuries old. Hamel discovered 
that customers wanted the catalog to include an index to help 
them find entries more quickly. “Often, we’re so enthralled 
with our products that it’s easy to forget that everyone doesn’t 
have as much time to pore over them.” 

Broadening the dialogue 

To heighten the conversation around their products, other mar- 
keters are searching for better ways to encourage customers to 
share brand experiences, explains Leslie Forde, vice president of 
strategic alliances at Massachusetts-based Communispace. 

Communispace develops and moderates private customer 
communities to help companies uncover insights, generate 
new ideas, build loyalty and drive word-of-mouth. These 


communities provide ongoing, reciprocal relationships among 
customers and between customers and a brand. “This process 
of inviting people to have a voice, asking them to co-innovate 
and be a part of the brand’s future and to help shape future 
direction, is very compelling and powerful,” Forde says. 

Communispace, which has created more than 275 invitation- 
only customer communities, recently built an online commu- 
nity for a pharmaceutical manufacturer that wanted to involve 
consumers in the development of its new weight-loss product. 
The drug maker placed consumers at the heart of its campaign, 
first recruiting them to help understand how they think and 
feel, and then with the development of marketing materials, 
including package design. Early customer-engagement conver- 
sations in the online community focused on language, imagery, 
lifestyle, challenges, habits, preferences and experiences around 
women’s weight struggles. Consumers helped refine all the ele- 
ments of the marketing program and then became some of the 
first to use the drug, providing real-time feedback and support 
during the product rollout. 

“It’s very easy as a marketer to get flooded with reams of 
data, point-of-sale statistics and macro trends in the mar- 
ketplace,” Forde says. “But it’s harder to uncover why those 
things are happening, what is emotionally resonating — or 
not — with customers, and what brand opportunities you can 
capitalize on. These customer communities allow businesses 
to operationalize customer listening and create a true connec- 
tion with customers in the marketplace.” 

Heed the feedback 

The final stage of the marketing process results in product 
evolution. Organizations engage customers through feedback 
that contributes to product development and selection. Cap- 
turing this feedback is easy — but putting the information 
into action requires listening closely to the customer. 

King Arthur Flour relies on the 290,000 subscribers to its 
e-mail newsletter to participate in quarterly surveys. The organi- 
zation sends an e-mail link to a survey that asks questions such 
as what customers enjoy baking most often, what magazines 
they read and whether they enjoy baking with kids. Customers 
who complete the survey receive $5 off their next order. 

In its most recent survey, King Arthur Flour was surprised 
to learn its customers bake as many pies as they do. As a result, 
the organization, which was planning to feature cookies prom- 
inently in its current fall catalog, instead decided to include a 
spread on pies. 

“This was definitely an instance where we thought we knew 
what our customers baked — but we learned otherwise,” 
Hamel relates. “Pies had been hidden among the cookies and 
cakes in the catalog, but we gave them a hot spot at the back 
of the book.” □ 
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HOW THE STORY AGENCY 
TURNED A MAJOR MISTAKE INTO 
A MARKETING MASTERPIECE 


BY MICHAEL RAVEANE // ILLUSTRATION BY KEY JENKINS 
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hat does a premium whisky maker do when 
a production employee pulls the wrong lever 
and leaves the company awash in 15,000 
bottles of seemingly useless spirits — as 
well as hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
potential losses? 

If you’re Scotland-based distiller The 
Glenmorangie Co., you turn a huge mistake 
into a literal liquid asset, a whisky that has 
generated a healthy profit, enhanced the 
value of its unorthodox brand and inspired a 
stylish direct mail campaign so clever that it 
earned a 2006 U.S. Postal Service® Gold Mail- 
box Award from the Direct Marketing Asso- 
ciation as “the most innovative use of mail.” 

The campaign for the company’s Seren- 
dipity blended malt, a mailer designed to look 
like an “official pardon” for a mix-up that led 
to the whisky’s creation, not only earned the 
DMA honor at the 77th ECHO Awards. The 
promotion also helped move more than half 
of the Serendipity stock, generated massive 
ROI (including nearly $1 million in sales) and 
further enhanced Glenmorangie’s Ardbeg 
brand as both quirky and bold. 

Despite the successful conclusion of the 
campaign, which was built around the slogan 
“Serendipity — Pity To Waste It,” Glenmor- 
angie’s now-celebrated blended malt began 
as a mammoth blunder: In 2005, an abun- 
dance of premium Ardbeg single malt was 
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accidentally mixed with a small amount of 
Glen Moray whisky. The mixture meant the 
batch couldn’t be sold as single-malt whisky 
as intended. The company was confronting 
the very real and very costly possibility that 
it would have to dump the entire batch. 

“Hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
stock would have literally gone down the 
drain,” explains Dave Mullen, creative direc- 
tor at STORY, the direct marketing agency in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, that crafted the cam- 
paign for Serendipity. “They could have writ- 
ten it off — but instead got together with us 
and decided to talk about the mistake.” 

Eventually, Glenmorangie and STORY 
decided to place Serendipity in a traditionally 
shaped Ardbeg bottle — but where Ardbeg 
bottles are green, the bottle for Serendipity 
is clear. The move positioned Serendipity as 
a potential “collectible,” different from the 
other Ardbeg liquors but also clearly from the 
same lineage. 

The company also chose to kick off the 
Serendipity promotion on April Fool’s Day. 
They figured it’d be the ideal date to “’fess 
up” to the mistake to its famed Ardbeg Com- 
mittee, a global group of more than 30,000 
fiercely brand-loyal Ardbeg aficionados that 
Glenmorangie organized six years ago as 
part of a CRM effort. Explains Hamish Tor- 
rie, the Ardbeg marketing manager: “We 
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— HAMISH T0RRIE, ARDBEG 
MARKETING MANAGER 


of the most rewarding things 
we’ve ever done,” says Torrie. 
“Serendipity almost became 
a brand in its own right. This 
(campaign) is classic Ardbeg and 
what the brand stands for: bold 
and confident.” 

Some people talked about The 
Glenmorangie Co. as much as they 
did the liquors. “People couldn’t 
guess if we were having fun or being 
dead serious,” Torrie says. “When 
you create uncertainty, you create 
intrigue — which can be quite 
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decided to come clean and came up with a 
charming way of begging the Ardbeg Com- 
mittee for their forgiveness.” 

To that end, the company sent out a book- 
let that explained Glenmorangie’s produc- 
tion mistake and asked patrons to sign the 
“official pardon” — which was really an order 
form for Serendipity. A “technical note” 
explains that Serendipity is eight parts “very 
old” Ardbeg and two parts Glen Moray. 

The “Pity To Waste It” mailing generated 
a 23-percent response. Moreover, the cam- 
paign, which cost $100,000, helped notch 
more than $974,650 in Serendipity sales. 
Orders surged on the company’s Web site 
not only for Serendipity but also for Ardbeg. 

“Our results were fantastic — it was one 


positive. Daring audacity was written all 
over the mailing. It was done in such a fun 
way that people instantly forgave us.” 

Mitchell Lieber, DMA International 
ECHO Awards chair and president of 
Lieber & Associates, praised the promotion 
for so openly seizing on a major snafu. “Mas- 
terfully, the 2006 ECHO Gold Mailbox win- 
ner used the admission of an honest mistake 
to sell that very same mistake,” says Lieber, 
whose group presents the US PS® Gold Mail- 
box as one of only five special honors. “Most 
companies throw out their mistakes and take 
a loss. This campaign sold a mistake to cus- 
tomers via direct mail, demonstrating that 
the mailbox can indeed be gold.” □ 


“People couldn’t 
guess if we were 
having fun or being 
dead serious,” says 
Hamish Torrie. 
“When you create 
uncertainty, you 
create intrigue — 
which can be 
quite positive.” 
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television 


Why direct response television ads 
remain viable in the age of digital 
video recorders 

IN today’s ERA of DIGITAL video recorders (DVRs), it might 
seem that traditional direct response television ads — those 
upbeat “call-now” commercials lasting anywhere from 30 sec- 
onds to 30 minutes — should be facing the same fate as the 
dinosaurs. After all, since DVRs can capture programs for later 
viewing, audiences seem likely to skip past the ads once they 
finally sit down to watch. 

But industry research indicates that direct response tele- 
vision (DRTV) is alive and flourishing and becomes even 
more attractive when blended with channels like direct mail. 
Spending for DRTV ads grew by an average of 
6.5 percent annually from 2001 to 2006 and 
is expected to keep growing by 5 percent annu- 
ally through 2011, according to the Direct 
Marketing Association. And the DRTV indus- 
try “will expand at twice the rate of the direct 
response radio, magazine and newspaper mar- 
kets” over the next few years, according to a 
July 2007 research paper prepared for the Electronic Retailing 
Association by Winterberry Group LLC, a research and strate- 
gic consulting firm focused on the marketing sector. 

Meanwhile, the genre — which, as the Winterberry Group 
report tactfully notes, was “once the exclusive province of a 
devoted, almost quirky brand of marketer” — now encom- 
passes a much broader range of products, services, approaches 
and formats. “The world of Madison Avenue and the world of 
direct response are starting to merge,” says Kelly Burke, CEO 
of Innovative Direct Response LLC, an Irvine, Calif. -based 
DRTV production company. 

While there’s still no shortage of DRTV ads for low-cost 
miracle gadgets, “it’s no longer just the sheers and dicers,” says 
Burke. “Now it’s mortgage companies and insurance compa- 
nies and Fortune 500 companies, too.” Many companies that 
use direct mail prodigiously, including credit card issuers and 
telecomm providers, are depending more on DRTV, according 
to the Winterberry Group report. 

Of course, product manufacturers still dominate DRTV 
and, when blending it with other media, still enjoy brisk 
results. Recently, for instance, Vertical Branding, which devel- 
ops and distributes a wall hook that can hold up to 150 lb., 
launched a DRTV and Internet campaign with short videos 


demonstrating how easily homeowners could install the “Her- 
cules Hook.” Traditionally poor in-store sales for the hook shot 
up soon after the campaign started. “If you don’t have multiple 
channels of distribution, you’re going to be in trouble,” warns 
Nancy Duitch, CEO of Vertical Branding. 

DRTV ads once relied almost exclusively on viewers picking 
up the phone. Now, many also steer consumers to Web sites. 
“If you give the customer a choice of an 800 number or a Web 
site, about 30 percent, on average, now go to the Web site,” 
says Peter Koeppel, president of Dallas-based Koeppel Direct 
Inc., a direct response media-buying agency. “Just a couple of 
years ago, it was 5 or 10 percent.” To goose ROI even more, 
most DRTV campaigns are now also mixed with banner ads, 
search campaigns and a Web site. Direct mail remains essen- 
tial, too, as marketers typically follow up with brochures, 
videos, DVDs, catalogs, coupons and other materials. 


The fast-forward factor isn't as big an issue 
because DRTV ads tend to run on stations 
that people don’t record as much. 


For many companies, the appeal of DRTV rests in its speed 
and malleability. “You see results very quickly,” Burke says, as 
customers respond — or fail to do so. Because ads use highly 
specific phone numbers or URLs, marketers can determine 
almost instantly what works and can adjust campaigns accord- 
ingly. Meanwhile, growing specialization among cable net- 
works makes it easier to target viewers. “If you’re marketing 
household products, you have the Food Network or HGTV,” 
says Koeppel. “You can be pretty precise in targeting your mes- 
sage to reach certain demographics.” 

Those in the DRTV industry say the fast-forward factor 
isn’t as big an issue as people had originally feared, largely 
because direct response ads tend to run on cable and satellite 
stations that people don’t record as much. “We don’t advertise 
on regular program stations,” says Duitch. “We do one- and 
two-minute commercials on CNN and The Weather Channel 
and other stations that people usually don’t TiVo.” 

Finally, today’s DRTV ads are designed to build ongoing 
relationships through, for instance, automatic shipments of 
recurring orders and follow-up mailings with special offers 
and new product samples. Burke puts it this way: “It’s not just 
about the initial sale; it’s about everything that happens after 
that person contacts the seller.” □ 
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BY ROBIN KORN 



Perking Up 
the Rewards 
Program 

Today, we’ve BECOME MORE INNOVATIVE and sophisticated 
in how we market the American Express Membership Rewards 
program. We have a lot of data and 16 years of history with this 
program, so we know what interests our Cardmembers. We’re 
always looking for new ways to add value and increase customer 
engagement with our Card and our program. 

For example, we’ve introduced a “Pay with Points” fea- 
ture, which allows Cardmembers to use their points to fly on 
any airline or book any hotel room. All you have to do is go 
to americanexpress.com/travel, search and select the trip you 
want, then view your point balance and how many points are 
needed. You can then pay using your points for some or all of 
the cost of the booking. 

We’ve also launched the “Flight Finder” and “Room Finder” 
features — innovative online tools that make booking a reward 
flight or hotel room easier and faster. Both tools allow Card- 
members to easily search frequent flyer and frequent guest 
program reward inventory, transfer points directly into their 
frequency accounts and book a reward flight or hotel stay in a 
single online transaction. 

And we’ve created a new “Points Advance” feature that helps 
Cardmembers enjoy rewards when they want them. If you need 
extra points to get a reward, you can be advanced points with the 
Points Advance feature. Cardmembers have up to 12 months to 
replace the points, without incurring any fees, simply by con- 
tinuing to spend on the Card. This enables our Cardmembers to 
take advantage of the program and sample its benefits before 
earning a lot of points. 

To promote these features, we develop marketing commu- 
nications that target Cardmembers with special offers and 
redemption options in line with their interests. For instance, 
we’ll send merchandise catalogs to customers on a seasonal 
basis, and use catalog science to predict which products will be 
most interesting to which Cardmembers at which time, so we 
can make the most of our mailings. Targeted direct marketing 
allows us to do that efficiently and effectively. It’s integral to 
how we market the program. 

— Robin Korn is vice president of the Membership Rewards program for 
American Express Co. 
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